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THE CONCEPT OP IMMEDIACY 

THE attempt to determine the character and import of immedi- 
acy, as a concept in present-day thought, finds its most promis- 
ing point of departure in the philosophy of Kant. While it is true 
that the "back to Kant" movement has been in abeyance of late, the 
present time is peculiarly in need of reflection upon its borrowings 
from the Kantian philosophy, in so far as these relate to the issues 
involved in current controversy. The fundamental issue, in fact, be- 
tween objective idealism and its opponents may be conveniently cen- 
tered about the treatment which Kant accords to the concept of im- 
mediacy. According to recent critics of objective idealism, this con- 
cept is made to cover two divergent and incompatible meanings, a 
confusion which has been perpetuated by his followers down to the 
present day. 

Stated somewhat generally, the problem which Kant set himself 
to solve was to ascertain how the concepts of the understanding 
justify their claim to validity within experience. This problem was 
particularly acute, owing to the sharp separation postulated by Kant 
between sense and understanding. The categories of the understand- 
ing, as he says, "are not conditions under which objects can be 
given in intuition, and it is quite possible therefore that objects 
should appear to us without any necessary reference to the functions 
of the understanding." 1 "It can not be denied that phenomena 
may be given in intuition without the functions of the understand- 
ing." 2 "We could quite well imagine that phenomena might pos- 
sibly be such that the understanding should not find them conform- 
ing to the conditions of its synthetical unity, and all might be in such 
confusion that nothing should appear in the succession of phenomena 
which could supply a rule of synthesis, and correspond, for in- 
stance, to the concept of cause and effect, so that this concept would 

'"Critique of Pure Eeason," p. 74. All the references are to the transla- 
tion by Max Miiller. 
'Ibid., p. 75. 
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thus be quite empty, null, and meaningless. With all this phenomena 
would offer objects to our intuition, because intuition by itself does 
not require the functions of thought. ' ' 8 

From this standpoint immediacy is necessarily identified with the 
material of sense, considered without reference to the concepts of the 
understanding. Concerning this material of sense, considered by 
itself, there can be no question of truth or falsehood, such as arises 
at once when the concepts of the understanding come into play. 
This separation, however, of sense and understanding disappears as 
Kant proceeds. "Every representation," as he explains, "contains 
something manifold, which could not be represented as such, unless 
the mind distinguished the time in the succession of one impression 
after another; for as contained in one moment, each representation 
can never be anything but absolute unity. In order to change this 
manifold into a unity of intuition (as, for instance, in the representa- 
tion of space), it is necessary first to run through the manifold and 
then to hold it together." 4 "Connection, however, does never lie in 
the objects, and can not be borrowed from them by perception, and 
thus be taken into the understanding, but is always an act of the 
understanding, which itself is nothing but a faculty of connecting 
a priori, and of bringing the manifold of given representations under 
the unity of apperception, which is, in fact, the highest principle of 
all human knowledge. ' ' 5 

Considerations of this kind evidently require a profound modifi- 
cation of the standpoint maintained by Hume. In the first place, 
we are led to a radically different conception of immediacy. The 
sense impressions which at the outset represented the sum total of 
immediate experience, are now placed under the ban as empty ab- 
stractions. "Perception without conception is blind." And, sec- 
ondly, we are required to postulate a process of synthesis, not as an 
experienced fact, but as a precondition of all experience. That is, 
this reconstruction of immediacy is bound up with a non-spatial and 
non-temporal fact. "The mind could never conceive the identity of 
itself in the manifoldness of its representations (and this a priori) 
if it did not clearly perceive the identity of its action, by which it 
subjects all synthesis of apprehension (which is empirical) to a 
transcendental unity." 6 While Kant does not set forth clearly the 
precise character either of this new immediacy or of this numerical 
identity pervading experience, the implication of both in his stand- 
point seems to be reasonably plain. 

8 Ibid., p. 75. 

'Ibid., p. 82. 

5 Ibid., p. 747. 

'Ibid., p. 89. 
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Viewed as an argument, Kant's disquisition possesses an inherent 
weakness to which his critics have given due attention. The fallacy 
of assuming in the premises what is denied in the conclusion is so 
painfully evident that extended exposition is superfluous. If we 
assume, to start with, that experience consists, in the first instance, 
of relationless sensations, we are indeed obliged to infer a transcen- 
dental unity of apperception; but when we look back from the end 
of the argument to the beginning, we find that these relationless sen- 
sations are altogether fictitious. The transcendentalist who reasons 
in this fashion is simply sawing off the bough by which he is sup- 
ported. The final result does not stand forth as a demonstrated con- 
clusion, but as an unsubstantiated assertion. This being the case, 
the vitality of transcendentalism during the nineteenth century seems 
a fit subject for wonder. As has been indicated previously, the ex- 
planation seems to be found in the fact that the two conceptions of 
immediacy which Kant failed to keep apart have been persistently 
confused since his day ; and it is to this confusion that transcenden- 
talism owes its influence and prestige. 

In order to make clear the nature of this confusion, it is necessary 
to determine more precisely than is done by Kant the character of 
the immediacy which is involved in the critical philosophy. The 
repudiation of sensationalism, if it is to mean anything at all, must 
mean that a different conception of immediacy has come into play. 
One of the chief merits, indeed, of the "Critique of Pure Reason" 
is that it is a reductio ad absurdum of its own premises. The ques- 
tion which forms its starting-point is how thought can assert its 
authority over that which is immediately and independently "given." 
The conclusion at which Kant arrives is that thought can claim 
authority because there is no such immediate "given" as the argu- 
ment presupposed. Instead of such immediacy, we have an imme- 
diacy of a totally different kind. If we turn to the situations in 
which the distinction between datum and meaning is present as an 
experienced fact, we find that the distinction occurs whenever there 
is a question for which an answer is sought. The "immediate" or 
the "given" in such cases is that part of the situation which is 
subjected to scrutiny; the meaning is that which is tentative or 
hypothetical or "present-as-absent." The distinction is transitory 
and exists for the sake of a purpose or end; it is indicative of the 
fact that the situation in which it occurs is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. "Which element in the situation is to function as datum is 
determined by the end to be attained. The point is that datum and 
meaning determine each other ; they are derivatives which, when held 
in abstraction from each other, give us sense and thought in the sense 
of historical dualism. 
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This interpretation of immediacy, moreover, necessarily prede- 
termines the conception of "reality" and "truth." Having escaped 
the incubus of the transcendental, we are enabled to say that the facts 
with which we become acquainted, so far from being appearances of 
a more ultimate "reality," are just what they are found to be and 
nothing else. Any experience, such as the recollection of last week's 
events, the reflection upon the characteristics of a geological epoch, 
or the visual perception, clear or confused, of physical objects, is 
just so much fact, and is hence a datum in any philosophy which has 
a proper understanding of its own aims and limitations. The ques- 
tion what it "really" is can not properly be asked, save with refer- 
ence to its "truth" or serviceableness in the guidance of expectation 
or other behavior. The "real," in short, is whatever we find; it is a 
domain which tolerates no hierarchy or privileged class. The 
"true," on the other hand, is that which leads or guides in the way 
that it promises to do, and hence it is subject to a test or criterion 
which the true idea itself determines or points out. 

A consistent interpretation of immediacy, then, compels us to 
discard the conventional distinction between "appearance" and 
"reality." According to the present contention, the fallacy of 
transcendentalism lies in the fact that sense data are first detached 
from their context by abstraction, and then reunited with it through 
the agency of transcendental factors. When sense data are thus 
detached, the "being" or "reality" of the facts with which we deal 
becomes a legitimate problem, since we are compelled to regard them 
as a combination of the non-temporal or transcendental with the tem- 
poral or particular. This combination makes our starting-point 
hopelessly opaque, as Bradley has shown in pitiless detail. But if, 
on the other hand, we give to immediacy a purely functional inter- 
pretation, we escape the opposition between experience and a finished 
reality which inheres in the idealistic position, in spite of its role as 
the self-appointed nemesis of dualism. This functional interpreta- 
tion construes the distinction between datum and meaning in terms 
of a change taking place in things, a change which has as its goal the 
guidance or control of adjustment. This procedure furnishes us 
with an entirely different starting-point. It means that all experi- 
ences are equally real, though not all are equally true or serviceable. 
That is to say, the "real" is not a question if we regard knowing as 
a change which occurs in things for the furtherance of certain ends, 
but becomes a problem only in so far as we oppose experience and 
its object, the latter being considered as a finished real passively 
waiting to be "known." 

It was indicated previously that Kant is at no particular pains 
to develop the implications of this new immediacy to which his argu- 
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ment leads. The very argument which logically compels the infer- 
ence to a new immediacy apparently shuts off the light. Between the 
premises and the conclusion lies the machinery of the Kantian trans- 
cendentalism ; and neither Kant nor his successors seems to have real- 
ized adequately that the rejection of abstract sense impressions car- 
ries with it the rejection of the transcendental elements with which 
they are correlated. This retention of the transcendental elements 
compels both sense and thought to lead a double life. In so far as 
the conclusion of the Kantian deduction is emphasized, they are 
simply derivatives, their status and nature being determined by the 
function which they fulfil. But in so far as the bias of transcenden- 
talism prevails, they are original constituents or ingredients of the 
situation from which functional sense and thought proceed by deriva- 
tion. In other words, objective idealism shelters two fundamental 
and correlative ambiguities. It treats immediacy both in the sense 
of historical empiricism and in the sense of present-day functional- 
ism ; and it confuses thought as a function in the reorganization of a 
situation with thought as a transcendental or "constitutive" element. 
Hence it results that the duality of sense and meaning is often re- 
garded as a " discrepancy, ' ' for which there is no remedy within the 
bounds of human experience. The thought of an object, instead of 
being treated simply as the " presence-in-absence " which is the indis- 
pensable correlate of the "presence" of sense material, is "a 'what' 
which so far as it is a mere idea clearly is not, and if it also were, 
could not be called ideal. For ideality lies in the disjoining of 
quality from being." 7 Meaning is "a content which has been made 
loose from its own immediate existence and is used in divorce from 
that first unity." 8 Here we have once more the separation of "imme- 
diacy" from thought, and so the relation of the two forthwith pre- 
sents a formidable problem. The two can not be wholly disjoined, 
as the Kantian conclusion attests; hence the puzzling fact that "the 
essential nature of the finite is that everywhere as it presents itself 
its character should slide beyond the limits of its existence. ' '" 

It seems clear that this ambiguity in "immediacy," with its cor- 
relate ambiguity in "thought," is essential to the standpoint of 
objective idealism. If immediacy were consistently treated as abso- 
lute, the outcome would not be transcendentalism but sensationalism. 
Or if immediacy were consistently treated as relative, then again the 
outcome would not be transcendentalism but some form of function- 
alism. But, directly or indirectly, the two meanings of immediacy 
are used in alternation. Bosanquet, for example, states that "it 

'Bradley, "Appearance and Eeality," p. 163. 
8 Ibid., p. 164. 
'Hid., p. 166. 
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makes no essential difference whether the ideas whose content is pro- 
nounced to be an attribute of reality appear to fall within what is 
given in perception or not. We shall find hereafter that it is vain to 
attempt to lay down boundaries between the given and its extension. 
The moment we try to do this we are on the wrong track." 10 In 
other words, the distinction between the given and its extension can 
at best be only a relative and fluctuating distinction, depending upon 
the character of the given situation. To all intents and purposes, 
however, a hard-and-fast boundary line is drawn on the second page 
preceding the passage just quoted; and as might be expected, the 
line is run in accordance with the landmarks set up by the Kantian 
transcendentalism. "The ideas used in judging are not particular 
existences but general significations or objective references. No mere 
mental occurrences as such, no series or combination of particular 
images, can by any possibility be a judgment. ' ' The given and its 
extension apparently tend to fall apart and hence to necessitate a 
resort to the transcendental in order to unite them again. Thus the 
following quotation excludes ideas or meanings from presentations, 
on the ground that the idea is simply a "habit or tendency": "If 
therefore we are asked to display it [the idea] as an image, as some- 
thing fixed in a permanent outline, however pale or meager, we can 
not do so. It is not an abstract image, but a concrete habit or tend- 
ency. It can only be displayed in the judgment, that is, in a con- 
crete case of reference to reality. Apart from this it is a mere ab- 
straction of analysis, a tendency to operate in a certain way upon 
certain psychical presentations. Psychically speaking, it is when 
realized in judgment a process more or less systematic, extending 
through time and dealing with momentary presentations as its ma- 
terial. In other words, we may describe it as a selective rule, shown 
by its workings, but not consciously before the mind. ' '" 

A similar confusion is present, as I venture to think, in an excep- 
tionally subtle and interesting form, in Royce's "World and the 
Individual. ' ' The world as fact, we are told, must be subordinated 
to the world as idea. When we study the idea, we find that it in- 
cludes an internal meaning and an external meaning, the latter being 
"that attempted correspondence with outer facts which many ac- 
counts of our ideas regard as their primary, inexplicable, and ulti- 
mate character." 12 There is, however, no purely external criterion 
of truth; hence it is futile to "stand apart from the internal meaning, 
from the conscious inner purpose embodied in a given idea, and still 
attempt to estimate whether or no that idea corresponds with its 

""Logic," Vol. I., p. 77. 
""Essentials of Logic," p. 78. 
"Vol. I., p. 26. 
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object. ' ' 13 The experienced inner meaning determines its own task, 
its own special form of "correspondence." Hence we can define the 
external meaning as that experience which fulfils the internal mean- 
ing. "The fulfilment of the internal meaning of the present idea 
would leave no other object denned by this idea as an object yet to 
be sought." 1 * 

This subordination of the world as fact to the world as idea has 
the immense advantage that it eliminates the problem how we are to 
copy or "apprehend" an "external world." The world as fact, in 
Royce's treatment, corresponds to the position which holds sense and 
thought in separation from each other. Its criterion of truth is 
external, whereas from the standpoint of the world as idea, the cri- 
terion becomes internal. To say that the meaningful experience 
determines its own form of correspondence is to deny the separation 
of sense and thought, or of "experience" and "object." The dis- 
tinction between the two becomes functional and relative, in the sense 
previously indicated. It does not occur save where there is a prob- 
lem to be solved, a task to be performed, a purpose to be accom- 
plished. "A color, when merely seen, is in so far, for consciousness, 
no idea. A brute noise, merely heard, is no idea. But a melody, 
when sung, a picture, when in its wholeness actively appreciated, or 
the inner memory of your friend now in your mind, is an idea. For 
each of these latter states means something to you at the instant 
when you get it present to consciousness. ' ' 15 

Up to this point the position under consideration is to all appear- 
ances in entire agreement with that of functionalism. How mean- 
ings can determine their own reference ceases to be a problem when 
meanings are interpreted as the " presence-in-absence " of their ob- 
jects. This agreement ends, however, when our human experience, 
in the hands of its idealistic inquisitor, signifies its willingness to be 
damned for the glory of the absolute. The immediacy which pre- 
supposes the object gives place to the immediacy which is divorced 
from its object. Our attention is first of all called to the fact that 
"our direct experience gives us only the passing data and the frag- 
mentary ideas of the moment. ' ' This direct experience is compared 
with "the range of valid possible experience," which "is viewed by 
me as infinitely more extended than my actual human experience. ' ' 19 
A valid possible experience, when known as such, is the experience of 
a fact which is present as absent. But according to Royce this 
validity is ambiguous. It covers both the validity which is tested 

13 Vol. I., p. 308. 
"Vol. I., p. 339. 
"Vol. I., p. 24. 
" Vol. I., p. 259. 
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and that which is not. That is, validity is a name both for the 
experience in which the valid idea finds fulfilment and for the experi- 
ence in which a fact is presented simply as absent. 17 Considered 
simply as a matter of terminology, this might be allowed to pass, but 
the context shows that something further is intended. Only the 
direct or fulfilling experience, we find, can give us the definiteness 
which characterizes true being. Until the fulfilling experience super- 
venes, we have, so far forth, bare validity, mere universality. Hence 
the question : ' ' What is a valid or a determinately possible experience 
at the moment when it is supposed to be merely possible ? ' '" 

To this question the appropriate answer is that it makes an 
assumption which is both incompatible with Royce's starting-point 
and untrue to fact. The import of the functional interpretation of 
immediacy is precisely that datum and meaning can not be separated 
from each other. It is hardly good logic to begin by making the 
meaning or "possibility" organic to the given experience, and then 
to detach it in order to condemn it as "bare validity" or "mere 
universality." Such a procedure implies the very opposition between 
sense and thought which constitutes the point of departure for Kant. 
This separation serves only to justify the appeal to a transcendental, 
which thereupon becomes at once the sole abiding place for all indi- 
vidual fact, since the latter necessarily remains for us "the object of 
love and of hope, of desire and of will, of faith and of work, but 
never of present finding." 19 

It appears, then, that despite the originality of Royce's treat- 
ment, his procedure, from the angle of the present criticism, is essen- 
tially the same as that of his predecessors, save that he both starts 
and finishes with the functional point of view. The immediate and 
the mediate are held apart just long enough to justify the introduc- 
tion of the transcendental, in order to heal the breach which has 
thus been created. "We have the same alternation between types of 
immediacy, the same triumphant ushering-in of the transcendental, 
and, finally, the same bland denial that any separation between the 
immediate and the mediate was ever made or intended. 

A proper reconsideration, then, of the concept of immediacy will 
show that the "higher standpoint" which Kant enabled us to reach 
is not that of objective idealism but of functionalism. The former 
owes its being and peculiar character to the very presuppositions 
which Kant is supposed to have destroyed once for all. When these 
presuppositions are set aside in fact and not merely in appear- 
ance, we rid ourselves of a troublesome element of vacillation and 

" Cf., especially, Vol. I., pp. 259-261. 
» Vol. I., p. 260. 
"Vol. I., p. 297. 
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mystery ; and the problems which the absolute is invoked to explain 
find a solvent in our human experience. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Illinois. 



WHAT KIND OF REALISM? 

IN a previous paper in this Joubnal, 1 I attempted to summarize 
the arguments against "natural" realism — that doctrine which 
purports to crystallize the view of the "natural" man, that the very 
data of his visual and tactile experience are identical with, i. e., go to 
make up, the "things" in the midst of which he lives and moves. 
According to that view, the "green" that my experience includes 
when I look at a tree exists at the tree-point in the world-order, and 
is not a copy or an effect of what there exists. That is to say, "nat- 
ural" realism ignores the representative nature of perception, ignores 
the distinction between the stimulus of perception, the source from 
which (in the case of sight) ether-waves radiate, and the datum 
existing in experience after those waves have hit the eye, ignores, to 
say no more, the time-difference between the stimulus-fact and the 
experienced-fact. 

Obvious as this representative nature of perception is, the tempta- 
tion to " epistemological monism" is so great that it is a satisfaction 
to read, in one of Professor Dewey's recent papers, 2 that "it is easily 
demonstrable that there is a numerical duplicity between the astro- 
nomical star and the visible light," that "the astronomical star is a 
real object . . . the visible light is another real object. ' ' Generalized, 
this is to say that there is a numerical duplicity (but not necessarily 
a difference in substance, as, physical vs. mental) between stimulus- 
fact and sensation-fact. With these words, as with much in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's characteristically brilliant paper, I find myself in 
joyous sympathy. Surely we can all agree that the qualia which 
exist in a man's experience, and which are to him, as he looks, a 
given star or tree, are not the same existences as the "astronomical 
star" or the botanical tree. Without asserting what the star and 
tree of physical science are or are not, at least this "visible light," 
this visible greenness, are numerically different existences, existing 
later in time, and largely dependent for their nature upon the char- 
acteristics of the perceiver's sense-organs and brain. 

Our thanks then to Professor Dewey! But there are certain 
other statements of his that seem to me questionable and so may serve 

1 Vol. VIII., page 365. 

2 This Journal, Vol. VIII., page 395. 



